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New Books on 
Post War Problems 


CANADA AND 
THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


By J. L. Amos, Gerald M. Hutchinson, 
James A. Gibson and Murray G. Ross. 
Published by the Young Men’s Committee, 
National Council, Y.M.C.A. An excellent 
liscussion group book. In preparation fot 

Were 


ID EE 


THE FOUNDATIONS 


OF NATIONAL WELL-BEING 
By John L. McDougall. “ \¢ la ! 


I n pt cht 


en 
oii 1} 


1 in Canada 


Luce 
Oucen's Review. 30 c 


THE ETHICS 
OF LABOUR RELATIONS 
By J. C. Cameron. “Stimulatin; 
provocative. ... Provides a basis fo 
1a period when gt 


and changing 


wing 
lorming th 


industrial rel ) 


JACK & JACQUES 


By Wilfrid Sanders. Her 


materia steam! 


RYERSON 






































RECENT CANADIAN 
BOOKS 
Published by 
THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
Toronto Ontario Canada 


The North American Indian Today, edited 
by T. F. Mcllwraith, M.A., F.R.S.C., Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, University of To- 
ronto. It represents the reasoned opinions 
of the leading experts upon the North 
American Indian today. To the sociologist, 
the missionary, the social worker and the 
intelligent man in the street who wishes to 
know about the American Indian today, 
this book is the answer. $3.15 postpaid. 


| Some Problems of Administration in Social 


Work, by Martin Cohn, formerly Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, and Lecturer in Administration 
of Social Agencies at the University of To- 
ronto School of Social Work, and Elizabeth 
Wallace, Executive Secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Association of Social Workers. The 
purpose of this little book is to pose and 
aiscuss certain important problems, such 
as board relationships and community 
planning, which confront almost any ex- 
ecutive of almost any social agency. It 
provides a sound philosophy of community 
reiallonships and a considered opinion of 
the ultimate aims of social work, as well 
as practical information concerning office 
routines and the making of budgets. Be- 
CauSe lt Geals predominantly with the 
Canadian scene, this work will be of value 
to Canadian social work executives, staffs, 
and board members, and to teachers and 
students of social work throughout the 
Dominion. 80¢ postpaid. 


Complete catalogue sent on request. 
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Editorial 


leaders in the field of 


ire interested in adult education not merely 


“Scores of labour, 
m the point of view of cultivating intel- 
gent and tolerant attitudes towards our new 
ial and industrial problems, but also from 
e standpoint of promoting understanding and 

goodwill on a world-wide scale. If there is to 

a world federation or alliance, this objective 

nnot, labour leaders insist, be attained merely 
teaching children in elementary or second- 
schools or by our present sporadic attempts 
adult education. If the diffusion of altru- 

stic attitudes and international understanding 
free from parochialism and petty nationalism 
is to be achieved, then, assert these leaders, 


tate-supported education on the 


idult level must be freed from the present 


organized 


lucational muddle and established on a real- 
stic foundation. Adult education in the above 
ense, as the logical extension of the public 

hool systems of Canada, will, it is averred, 
be the next great forward movement in the 
wake of the intellectual awakening now mani- 
est from Coast to Coast.” 

In the foregoing statement, Dr. Weir, Acting 
Director of Training for the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, summarizes the 


ittitude of organized labour to adult education, 


as he discovered it in preparing a recent survey 
on rehabilitation. 
This 


something we sometimes forget—that the adult 


statement may serve to remind us of 


education movement, if it is to be worthy of 
its name, must have something to offer the 
working people of this country. 

Sut labour education is a highly specialized 
Like 


bi dy of 


technique. rural adult education, it 


demands a specialized techniques, 
designed to appeal not merely to the mythical 
“average Canadian”, but to a particular group 
of Canadians, who earn their living in certain 
ways, whose world of discourse is distinctive 
and somewhat specialized, whose attitudes and 
interests springs out of the situation in which 
they live out their lives. 

No organization in Canada has developed 
to a greater extent this specialized technique 
and personnel than the Workers’ Educational 
Association. This month we bring you an 
up-to-the-minute account of what is happening 
in workers’ education in Canada. 


J.H. M. 
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Pacific Coast Labour Bureau, an international 
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W orkers’ Education---1944 


By JOHN WIGDOR 


hings united, reading and religious instruction, 


fhieu 


lot or less obedient to their superiors?” 


the direct tendency of the two when united ts to produce 
ibmission, contentment, and humility, and in fact to 


duties f 


} 
adence Has 


1944 
years from this 
he 19tl 


forms ot 


ORKI model, has 


the worker 


an individual 
It seeks to make 


h 


‘member of the group to whic 
interests. The 
the specific 


working-class 


pur- 
. proble lis of 


Leal] ie thi; le- oT 
ig skill in this leader- 


movements, workers’ edu- 


the past as well as a 


To understand 


ular moment in we must glance 


back brie it its beginnings, in the 1800's, in 
England. 

had 
James 


As 


restoration of 


education 
As 


a 17th century writer points out: 


time, national 


} v1 
gy Ous 


until thi 

al re purpose. 
's return (meaning the 
had a 


everv family almoste hade 


‘les I) every paroche minister, every 
| a school, 
‘a, in most of the country all of the 


children of age could read the scriptures.” 
g | 


Industrial Revolution 
The 


ditions favourable to the advance of knowledge. 


Industrial Revolution created new con- 


Industry demanded a higher degree of learn- 
ing: written instructions had to be understood, 


aptitudes developed. 


t at this time that the first impor- 


Page 


» which they are chiefly about to be called in the 
placed thre mm. 


tant conflict in view occurred between 


“negative” policy group, who feared to educat 
the workers, and the “positive” policy grou 
who wanted to use education for keeping work 
ers in bondage. 

The Industrial Revolution, to be successful 
This was th 
the 
| 


had to have “educated” people. 


impetus which brought about spread | 


formal workers’ education. 7 


became intelligible to great numbers of th 


newly created working class. And as the work 
ers began to understand more clearly the new 
relationship, another “positive” group made its 


It 


cipation”’, to enable workers to assume thei 


appearance. wanted “education for emai 
right share in the advantages of citizenship. 

Naturally thg earliest schools for workers 
One in Glas 
The Londo: 
Mechanics’ Institute-founded in 1823 was sup 
ported by Place and Mill. 


The rise of the Chartists and cooperatives le 


were inspired by philanthropists. 


gow was organized around 1800. 


to a genuine attempt at workers’ educatiot 
William Lovett, knowing the need of workers’ 
organizations for journalists and competent 
public speakers, organized in 1831 the National! 
Trade Union of Working Class and Others. I: 
1854, Frederic Maurice, the Christian Socialist 
founded the Working 


aimed at drawing together workers and inte! 


Men’s College, whi 
lectuals. The next historic development o 
curred in 1899 when three Americans organiz 
and financed Ruskin College, a resident colles 
closely allied with Oxford. By 1907 the orga 


ized labour movement of Great Britain to 


over the financing of this college, with the Tra 


Four 








ular grants for scholarships. 
in England opened a new 
In 1903 Albert 

in a co-operative store, 
the 
(W.E.A.). 


sprang up in 


was soon to become 
\ssociation 


ELA, 


came from co-operatives, 


tional 


many 


icational authorities and uni- 


classes were one of its main 
t workers were now to 
uch capacity for absorb- 
‘r group in 

+ +h- ale ——P 
t that class supervision 
" ae eee a res, 
ie hands of a joint committee with equal 
universities 


itation from and working 


has had a steady and 

on working class edu- 
in the Old Country. It was linked closely 
Trade 


through its 
It attempted to give working people 
| s 


> 


labour Union Com- 


derstanding of society and politics without 
sanship. At 1909 a 


students, 


Ruskin College in 


ber of to some degree followers 
lustrial revolutionary unionism, revolted 


nst this type of teaching and founded the 
ral Labour College, which after amal- 


ation in 1921 with other groups formed 
National Council of Labour Colleges. 


the United States, the movement for 


lependent workers’ education began to assert 
. in the early 1920's. Before that time, 
wing groups in that country had sponsored 
The “Wobblies”’ 
dustrial Workers of the World), the Rand 
ol of Social Science, the Duluth- Minnesota 


ny educational projects. 


irk People’s College, all had lecture courses 
classes for their adherents and sympathizers 
irly as 1908. 

International unions began to give leadership. 

Workers’ 

ion (A.F.L.) had an educational department 

ar back as 1916. 


International Ladies’ Garment 

The American Federation 
abour (A.F.L.) in 1922 joined the recently 
ned Workers’ Education Bureau which still 


ves as a clearing house for information in 


residential 


its field. The U.S.A. 


labour colleges. 


several 


has 


W.E.A. in Canada 


Canada has had an interesting l 


role to play 
in the whole development of workers’ education. 
In 1917 W. L. 
Upper Canada College, who had 


W.E.A., approached the 


Labour Council of Toronto, urging the need for 


2 
| 


Grant, the late principal of 


i 


1 


known the 


British Trades and 


it classes. An experimental class of 10 took 
\sa 


result, in 1918 a group of Toronto workers, co- 


place that year and it was very successful. 


operating with a group of university education 
Toronto Workers’ 


As the programme 


alists, launched officially the 


Educational Association. 


developed, the Extension Department of the 


University of Toronto began playing a 


more 
prominent part in it. 

As interest increased throughout Canada, a 
grant received from 


was the Carnegie Cor- 


poration in 1929, while other provinces, such as 


Manitoba and B.C. made grants which helped 


to meet the need. A Federal Department of 
Labour grant made under the late Minister of 
Labour, Norman Rogers, was of assistance. 

It had early been foreseen in the British 
W.E.A. by G. H. Thompson that: “It may be 
possible for the W.E.A. to acquiesce to a Uni- 
versity institution having arrangements that in 
reality reduce the W.E.A. to being a mere 
satellite, but it will not, I believe, be possible 


for the W.E.A. 


retain the confidence of working class organiza 


to do this and at the same time 
tions and vital elements in working class life.” 

In Canada, at the present time, the W.E.A. 
operates independently of universities although 
in most cases relations with extension depart- 
authorities 


ments and university are most 


cordial. In Ontario it receives no grant from 
the university, but a moderate grant directly 
from the provincial government for tutorial fees. 
The W.E.A. works in close cooperation with a 
committee of University of Toronto professors 
in the selection of tutors. It is hoped that this 
provincial grant will be increased to meet the 
growing desire of working people for education 


in the form of these night classes. During the 
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+ 


last TeV ‘ars, ne ol the most 


developments has been the 


significant 

increasing financial 

trade union affiliation, on the 
per member per year. 

‘al of the workers’ 


progress of 
education in Canada has been due to the efforts 
of a returned veteran of 
mond Wren. 
\W.E.A. at its beginning in 1917, and became 
’ 1930. His 
foresight to understand the changing relation- 
that 


the last war, Drum- 


He was associated with the 


secretary in was the 


its general 


ships in Canada would result in an in- 


creased drive for knowledge by Canadian 


workers. He pioneered in the use of film 


ips at union and workers’ groups and 
developed the trade-union quiz, the labour col- 


lege and labour institutes. Drummond Wren 
is the outstanding Canadian leader in workers’ 
education. Organized labour’s constant choice 
of him as their representative on conciliation 
and arbitration boards indicates the confidence 
he enjovs among the working people. 


Night Classes 
Much |} 


has been said of the night classes which 
today are being held in places like Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and Let’s 


Toronto psychology class. It is 


look in at a 
held in the 


| oronto. 


Economics Building of the University but is 


very different from 
1 
Class. 


the traditional university 
The methods, point of view and atmos- 
is that of 


phere a workers’ group: they feel at 


The class secre- 


home and do not “freeze up”. 


tary, who is elected by the students, is in charge 


14 


of roll call. The discipline is self-imposed. The 


secretary is the shop steward, so to speak, for 
all of the class grievances. He or she, as the 
case may be, sits on the Board of Management, 
which determines the programme for the city. 
The 


taught, how they will be handled, and who will 


soard decides what subjects are to be 


make suitable tutors. 

The class itself resembles a debating society, 
with a real democratic interchange of ideas 
The student 
workers bring forward their own problems and 


between students and_ tutor. 


the lecturer emphasizes that they are not really 
individual ones but part of the society in which 


110 is e 


couraged to develop critical judgments and 


the individual lives. The class of 


form objective opinions. These working-cla 
students show their respect for their chos 
lecturer by Tutor Night which they run ar 
manage themselves, 


using the Associati 


Headquarters which serves as a community 
centre. 

In the middle ’30’s, the W.E.A. in 
began a series of educational talks over thie 
local radio station with Drummond Wren as 
one of the participants. 


Toronto 


Problems of the work- 
discussed and facts made known. 
Talks Dept. of the C.B.C., in co- 
with the W.E.A., began a national 
educational 


ers were 
Soon the 
operation 
broadcast, which dealt 
with the “History of Labour”, “Labour Prob 
lems’’, etc. 


workers’ 


This was developed into National 
Labour Forum, a co-operative effort, with bot! 
Congresses of Labour and the W.E.A. par- 


ticipating. 


Films 

The spectacular growth of trade union orga 
izations during the last few years has enorm 
ously expanded the role and responsibilities oi 
workers’ education. New techniques are being 


developed. Today, a trade union meeting 

regular session or in the form of an educational 
recreational evening, can secure a projectionist 
and film from the National Film Board. Thes 
films have been sponsored jointly by both Con- 
gresses of Film Board and the 
W.E.A. The W.E.A. is charged with the 
responsibility of issuing an educational leaflet 
called 


Labour, the 


“Films for Freedom” for each pro 
Some unions show the film, distribute 
the written material and then have a full dis- 


cussion. Others, pressed for time, merely show 


gramme. 


the film and give the workers the written 
material to take The most effective 
technique is when a special meeting is held 
where wives and friends of the workers are 
invited, and the film serves as the basis of the 
educational part of the evening. 


home. 


Trade Unions Active 


Workers today are organized in trade unions 
in Canada in greater numbers than ever before. 
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ey are learning a great many new things 


no} 
ugh 


the very fact of belonging to a trade 
n. They are being educated into a realiza- 
that unless they hang together, they will 
g separately. 


ns that 


The full democratic discus- 


occur at union meetings, the view- 
its presented, the matters debated are vital 
ms of education. The unions today not only 
ncern themselves with the economic issues 
wage and hours, but also with the problems 
winning the war, permanent peace, full em- 
ment, job security, mother’s allowances, 
nereal disease, etc. 
[Three great bodies of organized labour in 
s country command the respect of working 
yple. The oldest is the Trades and Labour 
mgress of Canada, American Federation of 
ibour (A.F.L.), which was organized in 1886. 
he president is Percy Bengough. 
The Canadian Congress of Labour (C.C.L.) 
its present form came into being in Septem- 
r 1940, when certain national Canadian trade 
nions already organized into the All-Canadian 
mgress of Labour, joined with the Canadian 
[.O. locals (which made their appearance in 
anada in 1937). The president of the C.C.L. 
Aaron Mosher. 
The third group is that of the bona fide Inde- 
pendent Railroad Brotherhoods, closely tied 


with the International A.F.L. Railroad Unions. 


Community Action 


One purpose of the modern day trade union 

lucationalist is to help the union play a con- 
structive role in the community; to show all 
sections its concern for problems affecting the 
pe ple. 

\ coal mine was recently closed at Princeton, 
'.C. The people concerned were not only the 
vorkers who were organized in the Mine, Mill 

1 Smelter Union, (C.1.0.-C.C.L.) but also 
he business men of the area, the local farmers. 
he trade union initiated a special conference 
lling together United and Catholic Church 
presentatives, the Board of Trade, the Cana- 
in Legion, ete., out of which arose a group 
lled the Similkamaen Welfare 


mmittee. meet the 


Industrial 
This committee could 


issue far more forcibly than any single isolated 
group. 

The shipyard workers of Vancouver provide 
the 
Soilermakers’ Union, Local No. 1, 


another example. Here education com- 
mittee of the 


{oe a6 


Canadian scientist and author, to the west coast 


brought Dyson Carter, prominent 


for a series of public addresses on “Science and 
Mankind”. Mr. 
speaker at the Junior 


Carter was also a guest 


Joard of Trade, 
Women’s Canadian Club, the University. 


the 
The 
union recognized its responsibility in the field 
of community adult education: other interested 
groups were certainly entitled to hear him. 

Mr. Carter first spoke at the Exhibition 


Gardens, a beautiful auditorium which was 
taken over by the armed forces shortly after 
the outbreak of war. This was the first time it 
had been opened by the military authorities for 
The reason is 


Van- 


couver Labour has co-operated fully with our 


a civilian or labour meeting. 


understandable once the facts are known. 


Armed Forces leaders on problems of mutual 
For instance, May Day, 1943, saw 
General Pearkes addressing the thousands of 


concern. 


working people who had thronged to Stanley 
Park to pledge their services to an all-out war 
effort. Later in the year the Trade Union 
movement, in co-operation with the Vancouver 
Council of Social Agencies and other interested 
groups, sponsored a “‘Hand-Shakes Campaign” 
for the Forces. Thousands of our Canadian 
comrades in uniform received Christmas boxes 
covered with the union labels of the A.F.L., 
C.C.L., C.1.0., and the Printing Trades, and 
with the 
Victory”. 


phrase, “Labour’s Compliments for 


With this type of co-operation, what 


could be more natural than for the Armed 


Forces to allow the unions the use of Exhibition 
Gardens. . 


At this same meeting a Union Glee Club 
under the direction of the noted English singer, 
John Goss, sang Sea Shanties, and the Labour 
Theatre performed its now famous number, 
“Song of the Swing Shift.” 

The citizens present, who numbered around 
2800, could see that the trade union movement 
was alert and concerned not only with wage 
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“Scapegoats of History” which shows how t! 


reactionaries of all days create a scapegoat 


conceal their aims and weaknesses. Perhay 


soon these comics wil create the “Democrat 


man” who will answer “Superman”, 


7 


who does ever 


some degree different 


choices than professional or other groups. 

reading habits are entirely different. 

ibilitv to the books is very important. 
a fine new field for libraries, if the 

ae ciate denen 

pecome more mone. 


coal miners have 
vears. As more and more 


buildings to serve % al 
Literature 1 . 
nal community centres, more and mo 


ishing libraries. The $60,000 build 
| 


the west coast shipyard workers has 


The Canadian Seaman’s Union (A.F.L.) 
co-operation with the W.E.A. and the Pr: 
‘ial Department of Education of 
| 


i) 1s 


have developed a program whic 


labour history in Canada, by the placing « 


g 
libraries aboard the Great Lakes ships 
vear. 


Dr. Althouse, Provincial 


cation, will create 20 mobile | 


Director 


imately 40 hooks each, 

aboard Great [Lakes 

selected in consultation 

Provincial Inspector of [il 

Union officials. The government will furnis 
, 


monev for new books such as “Under Cover’ 


‘The Fall of Paris”, ete.. which will be mad 
narmed available to these seamen when they are of! 
oO mene uft. The ships’ delegates, however, will 


responsible for them aboard shin, and the uni 

responsible for the return of all books. TI 

is another example of the fine co-operati 

which exists between government education 

ionalists are developing ists and Trade Unions where the program 
he Congress of Industrial worked out on a basis of equality and und 


recently put out one called standing and not imposed by any one group 
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community daily paper is owned by 
iamely, District No. 26 Mineworkers 
It is the Gazette of Glace Bay, N.S.., 


| . a 4 5 | 
1¢@1 MMe rcia 


‘1.0.) have established a 
and Welfare Council tl 


which uses the 
1 Y.M.C.A. The Council a Union Dav 
he Y.M.C.A. 


has 
swimming, and 

ls. 
The W.E.A. established the first real labour 
1 , Hope, ( , 


ivf 


anada at Port Mntario. 


ither through their trade unions 


individuals, come to study and play, for 
a week. \ pP 


A. educationalists in co-operation with 


rogram worked out 


veek end or 
WE 


helps explain cur yrroblems, 


“ent 4 
1] rent | 


he facts to the workers so that 


can form objective opinions. This Labour 


labour 


has had many week-end 


vital 


d Mars! 


CU 


issues 


Its 


over 


udget tr one 


lv budget 


well 
lel 


SOT 


for education 


00,000—the money to be spent v on the 


‘ement of knowledge among its members. 


In 


iternational publishes a monthly educa- 
il magazine, holds conferences on post-war, 


full time educationalists. This same 


communit\ 


them 


oh) 


membership. 


Other unions have on their pay 
beomeen esnl « » _ ] 7 ack os . ‘ . 
ained SOCAL Wi ASSIS he workers 

7 


the dav and enable 


bution to 


meeting the problems of 


‘ ae 
them to make re effective conti 


1° 


“7 -|-5 ] ; 
Phe working people too, 


Trade Uni 


staffs, 


tne 
ms, are 


1 tl 


irough the 


through their developing 
full time research an 1e 
compiled and distributed tl normal 


seeneras ohne 1 . + menre 
union channels serve to awaken 


industry and the history of the 

Much could be said of how the 

to meet war emergencies. 

stance, [Local 200, U.A.W.A. 

Windsor, Lodge Ni Machinists 


g 
Union (A.F.L.) of Vancouver, B.C., threw all 


1]; 


responded 


soy 


and 


+] — 
neil 


ergies into the thousands 


rel 
i] blood 


addition: 


overseas could receive t] 


S 


en 
our ly Vs 


1eeded. 


rnished of th 


of donors 


1e plasma when 1 


Many more examples could be fu 


people’s new role in 


working 


education. 


Post-war Canada will see a tremendous ex 


pansion in the need and desire for workers’ 


Thousands of groups meet to dis- 


education. 
cuss and to size up the issues. Night classes, 
institutes will 


educational 


t] pr¢ | 


discussion groups, 


+] Fe 1 f 4] ’ 
them in meeting the lems of the day. 


Workers’ educa 
t] 


+1 


assisl 


tion grows out the need of 


} 
OO] 


receive its impetus from 
be 


1e workers, and must 
super 


13] 


1@ Wi irking per yple. 


imposed on them by intel erals 
It should be aided and influ- 
enced by the community, but not thwarted and 


Workers’ 


it will help build a 


from the outside. 


diverted into useless channels. edu- 


cation is a powerful tool: 


really great and peaceful Canada working in 


harmony with the United Nations. 
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News of the Forums 


NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 


OR the first time in 
| Farm Radio Forum 


The demand for summer meetings 


its history, National 


has a summer pro- 


taneously from a number of Farm 


um groups who felt that the Farm Forum 


continuity established in the winter months 
should not be broken during the summer. These 
groups did not want to meet as frequently as 
they had during the winter but they did want 
definite topics and discussion questions outlined 
for them so their meetings would continue to 
be stimulating and educational. Consequently 
the summer programme is designed for monthly 
meetings and a study bulletin is issued for each 
meeting. 

The topics of the summer programme were 
selected from suggestions made by Farm Forum 
groups. They are as follows: 
April 24: 
May 22: 
June 19: 
July 17 
Aug. 14: 


Sept. ii: 


Rural Home Improvement 
Farm Management 
Rural Recreation 
Rural Electrification 
Care of Livestock 
Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 
Clubs 
Preview of Farm Radio Forum, 


1944-45, 


Oct. 16: 


It is not intended that this should be a rigid 
programme. On the contrary, the summer 
schedule is designed for flexibility and to be 
used by the groups as they see fit. For in- 
stance, many groups in a community or town- 
ship will want to get together for picnics once 
the On_ these 
occasions they will probably ignore the sched- 


or twice during summer. 


uled Farm Forum programme. At those times, 


however, when they wish to meet for discussion, 

the programme material is available for them. 
This first series of summer meetings is, of 

course, by way of experiment. It is not known 


how many groups will continue to meet 


throughout the busiest and hottest months of 


the year. Many groups agree, no doubt, with 


Page 


the one which said: “We feel that Farm Forum 
is a very good thing during the winter months 


but through the summer months we just don’t 


have time’. Such groups will disregard the 
summer series entirely and come together again 


in the fall for the new 1944-45 series. 


CITIZENS’ FORUM 


National Committee to plan next year’s 


programme for Citizens’ Forum met at 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, on June 15th to 17th, with represen- 
tatives from every province and from leading 
educational organizations of the country. 
The Committee mapped out a plan for next 
year that will extend Citizens’ Forums into 
new fields. In cooperation with leading staff- 


the CBC 


was possible to work out a realistic citizenship 


members of who were present, it 
programme that would meet the needs of all 
parts of the country. 

Certain main recommendations for next year 
were made. It was felt that the programme 
should continue to be on Tuesday night (all 
groups interested should note this). The Com- 
mittee that there should be 


twenty study evenings—ten before Christmas 


recommended 


and ten afterwards, and that the programme 
should begin in the middle of October and go 
on to the end of March. 

Three main areas of study for next vear were 
selected : First, what kind of citizen is necessary 

Second, what kind 
Third, what kind of 
world will Canada be part of? 

The meetings had an air of optimism. As 
Dr. W. H. Brittain pointed out in his address 
of welcome, we have proved that Canadians 
are deeply concerned about post-war problems, 
and Citizens’ Forum is an extremely effective 


if democracy is to work? 
of Canada can we build? 


educational tool in helping people meet these 
problems. In commissions on the content of 
the programme, methods and aids, and national! 
organization, conference members worked ou! 


the plans for more effective use of this tool. 


Ten 
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REGIONAL LIBRARIES FIRST NEED 


[he monthly numbers of Foop ror THouGut 
always stimulating, but I found the May issue 
rticularly so. I hope it will be widely read and 
it the library problems with which it deals will 
discussed from coast to coast. 
[ hope, however, that the emphasis in discussion 
ill be on “Library needs in Saskatchewan”—or 
New Brunswick—or Nova Scotia—rather than on 
\ national library”. The need for more adequate 
library service is urgent on every level, but it 
seems to me that if we spend our first energy and 
oney on a national library it will be giving to 
that hath at the expense of those who have 


I 
1 
ij 


‘thing in the way of books or library service. 
\ national library, to be of real service to the coun- 
ry, must reach the individual through existing 
libraries. In New Brunswick, which has a 
population of 457,401, there are five university 
libraries, six free public libraries, and three asso- 
ciation public libraries. Would it not be more 
reasonable to build from the ground up—to develop 
regional library systems first which would reach 
every small town and rural community—before 
planning for more centralization of books and 
library service ? 

To quote from Miss Dafoe’s article on “A 
national library” in the May issue of your 
periodical—‘‘In its initial stages, at least, its con- 
cern would be with the serious student, without 
whose vision the people may well perish. <A 
national library by its assistance to our scholars 
all.” As a librarian in a university 
library I have had the opportunity of seeing those 
students and scholars in the initial stages of their 
higher education and realize how badly handi- 
capped they are by the absence of books in their 
own communities. 


serves wus 


For instance, one first-year 
student, on his own admission, had never read a 
ok. Another had never heard of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol”. These are not isolated in- 
tances, but are indicative of the general reading 
background of students who have lived in small 
mmunities or rural districts. Granted that 
any of them become brilliant students in their 
hosen fields of work, the sound basis of general 
knowledge which should be a prerequisite of 
igher education is lacking and always will be 
intil there are libraries for adults and children 

every district. I am afraid that a national 
brary may help to cover up the pitiful inade- 


quacies of general library service in Canada, and 
l am against putting up a Queen Anne front as 
long as what lies behind it is so decidedly Mary 
Ann. 

The immediate need in Canada is for more 
libraries for the many, rather than better service 
for the few. <A national library is the superstruc- 
ture of any sound plan of library service. Why not 
lay the foundation—regional library systems in 
every Province? A national library will logically 
follow—but it should follow, and not take pre- 
cedence. 

Libraries are so closely linked with adult edu- 
cation that it is natural to assume that your own 
interest in the subject is very great. In that event, 
I need not apologize for inflicting my opinions 
upon you at such length. 


Sincerely, 
WINIFRED SNIDER. 


Librarian, Mount Allison Memorial Library, 
Sackville, N.B. 





LIFETIME HOME 


The Workers’ Educational Association 
has undertaken to build a model home as a 
demonstration of what is possible and prac- 
The best sug- 
gestions received from working people will 
be assembled and incorporated into a home 
built to fit a worker’s income. 


tical in low-cost housing. 


The project is beiag financed by selling 
shares in the home at the price of $1.00 each, 
and the sole owner, to be selected on or about 
Thanksgiving day, may have such a home 
built to W.E.A. specifications in any com- 
munity in Canada—or if he prefers, the 
W.E.A. will guarantee a cash offer of $5,500. 

Share certificates are 
W.E.A. branches, 
other affiliated 
Canada. 


available at all 

union and 
organizations throughout 
Anyone may participate by pur- 
chasing a share in the new home, and mail- 
ing suggestions to the W.E.A., 106 St. 
George St., Toronto, Ontario. 


trade locals, 
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CANADIAN INNOVATION 


identified to our national survival (excepting wat 
since we built the transcontinental line of t 
Canadian Pacific Railways. 

Yet a documentary film is still documenta: 
whether it is the Mississippi in the lens of Lorent 
or whether it is Grierson sharpening his focus « 
a “coureur de bois” manipulating a_ birch bar! 
canoe, as he did with such distinction and insight 
in the production of PORTAGE. Good as it 
any one ot a half dozen of the great in the docu 
mentary field would have done PORTAGE differ 
ently, but possibly as well. 

It remained for a slim series of films, referr« 
to rather apologetically as the Discussion Traile1 
to bring to light the Canadian gift for innovatio1 
in the field of communication. Each trailer laste 
about four and a half minutes. They were 
insignificant and inexpensive it is doubtful if mat 
of the National Film Board producers heard 
them, much less saw them. One wonders hov 
many of the big names in adult education appr: 
ciated their uniqueness and their promise. Thx 
have been recently discontinued, at least tei 
porarily. 

The Discussion Trailer was a brief thing: thre 
or four people talking about the feature film. Aj 
at the end of the film, the participants would tur 
to the audience and ask “What do you think about 
it ? 

Back of this innovation was a conscious desir 
to adapt the documentary film to a communit 
situation, where the audience might, to state 
minimum objective, express an opinion of the fil: 
The broader objective was the hope that tl! 
audience, a mass grouping, might when the light 


came on start to think out loud about the mater 


presented, and where possible, initiate some actior 
Back ot this conscious objective. one wonde 
if here again was not a crude, though utter! 
unique, effort of Canadians to take the camera (| 
toy credited to another Italian, Giambattista del 
Porta in 1569, and mass-produced by Americans 
and its accessory screens and projectors, 
approach cannily, but with a practical end, t! 
re powerful problem of Canadian farmers wresting food fro 
radio Wi a fertile but not too temperate fringe of the p! 
more money, Cambrian shield. It would not be fair to tl 
1 National Film Board officials, though it was w 


questionably the intent of the farmers who us 


Twele 





; ; 
gether barely equal 

Coburn. More spac 
the output of John Innis 
of no imy 


work of Emily ¢ 
originals. 
We are given two lines 
Canadian Group of Painters 
the Little sillee Sketch 
MeConkey’s restaurant, 
Schaefer, Comfort, Biéler, and 
in our own sure receive cursory mention, it is true; but 
should not have cor gate, despite the phrase “1820 to 1940” j 
our before dark t of his book, seems to be unaware of the 
of scores of artists born since 1900, \ 
\LEx Srv. constitutes the backbone of our. conte! 
creative work, and in whose hands 
largely lies, 
Masson, Roberts, emieux, Atkins, 
CANADIAN ART Muhlstock, Clark—these are merely a few 
established contemporary artists to whom Mr. Col 


f 


VY? 0 ) 4 , 1 
1820-1940. By WiIiiaM lakes no reference whatever. Yet he has 


Mlustrated. Ryerson. ime to inform us that an amateur painted “a pr 

study of THe Ricgur HonourasBle ARTHUR 
MEIGHEN for the Arthur Meighen Club _ of 
uurr later became Mrs 
R.C.A., that Henrietta 

pressed: she liked whate’er Hancock later became Mrs. Harry Britton. 

ler looks went everywhere.” — that Mary Wrinch, A.R.C.A. later be 
G. A. Reid. 


ngerous bor because : , : 
ingerous book because Now let us be quite frank. 


1] ilies 1 siya ; 
si .. . She had Regina’, that Gertrude 


S 
] ow si] S ? ( ( nde ao] e . 
HOW hall ay: too soon made glad, Gertrude Spurr Cutts, \ 


1 
~~? 
l t ° 


1 
} 


and 


whole a d; 
2 Vee good CEMIORS, but is neither art criticism nor art history. It is local 
many Sense Of proportion. ‘ onsequently gOSSIp of the most footling tvpe; and so long as 

sets up few valid signposts 
1 in finding out why Canadian 
did. At the same time it has 


ority which onlv a close inspection 


+ " 


we give currency to gOSSIP and long catalogues Ol 

names, we shall not get very far in developing 

coherent body of art criticism. The propet 

& ee ; ; for the great bulk of Mr. Colgate’s book is 

spurious. The book is therefore , hi 

+ "age | i] tootnotes and addenda to a critical or historical 

discussing in some detail. 

ie essay, and as such they would be valuablk 

riting of history commonly requires three 3 ; 
- On the other hand, it must be said 


diligence in the ex llecti n of lata: sense : ’ _ 
“a ee ee a Nera mentally, Mr. Colgate’s heart is in the 


rspective in their arrangement; and a point 


That is, he is progressive where broad princi 


\ r * gives ample proof of his ae? 
d q be : ;' rather than personal associations are concert 
Or tacts. e has done . ° . ; 

he has a sturdy Canadian outlook, and in hi 


ae 
‘Iving, and his book con 


earnest plea for improvement in our standards of 


} 


listorical . . . ° ° ° 
industrial and commercial design he is. sensible 


is often dull , . ara . 
and forthright. Much of his information concern 


rrangement are desultorv in ’ me : ‘ : 
: page ing early Maritime and Upper Canada painters 
jackdaw, the author has =a ae | Mee 
riot iy; ; as (while he is on ground alreadv well covered by 
right object that came his way. . : . , es : : ] 
\ Te | me ‘ * Piers and Gagen), is of historical interest: and 
glittering pile in which the gol °° ‘6 9 Ff . on : 
, : if the “detachment” for which Dr. Jefferys praises 
the tinsel. . . - . +o: 
him in the foreword were compounded with critical 
iges on the Group of Seven, and jmpartiality rather than with random promiscuity. 
‘ ré ronte ‘ S ley ~ VO > ° ’ 
Toronto Art tudent League, a we might be able to recommend the letterpress as 
ip ot graphic workers the importance of whose johly as we do Thoreau MacDonald’s di 
lifferent output in the development of our art is tinguished cover and title pa 
vible Morrice is accorded less space than 

John Graves Simcoe. Cullen and Suzor- GRAHAM McINNES 


ve. 
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RADIO DRAMA 
WORE BY CORIWIN. 16 


NORMAN CORWIN. 


Radio dramas by 
Henry Holt & Co. (Oxtord 
University Press). $3.75. 
Customarily dramatic radio scripts provide un- 


satisiactory reading because they are meant to 


appeal to the ear rather than to the eye. They are 
usually written for a specific program or tor one 
particular performer, and thus do not intend to 
retain a lasting appeal. But Corwin’s 
latest collection of scripts is a memorable exception 
because of their style, their permanent educational 
value, and because of the added technical annota- 
tions which serve an explanatory and sometimes 
even strengthening purpose. 

The plays contained in the book have been aired 
over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System during the last three years, and cover a 


Norman 


wide range of selections, from comedy, as in his 
“Double Concerto”, to the almost classical “We 
Hold These Truths”. The latter was accorded 
the Peabody Award for the outstanding dramatic 
broadcast of the year. 

Although the author is probably one of the 
greatest writers in his field, Corwin’s efforts are 
not entirely devoid of factors which annoy both 
reader and listener. Our radio networks of to- 
day have a great opportunity to widen the edu- 
cational scope of the listening public, and, when 
we are fortunate enough to meet with a man of 
Corwin’s ability, his work should be styled in 
such a manner that his baubles of brilliance are 


plain enough to reach the ear of the average 


listener. As it is, Corwin’s scripts and produc- 
tions are the acme of perfection to the radio pro- 
fessional and to a very small percentage of other 
listeners. The great multitude, however, remains 
outside his realm of dramatic imagination. Nor- 
man Corwin reminds the reviewer of a brilliant, 
yet emotional, lexicographer, who tends to point 
his doubtlessly intelligent finger at your or my 
somewhat less intelligent nose. 

Aside remarks, Corwin’s radio 
dramas are a challenge to writers, radio executives 
and listeners. To radio writers he exemplifies the 
witty, politically alert, master-craftsman, whose 
experimental efforts have consolidated the present 
theory and practice of his craft. 


from these 


To radio execu- 
tives Corwin demonstrates clearly the possibilities 
of excellent, non-commercial radio drama, and to 
listeners, who, after all, control radio with their 
whims and fancies, Corwin’s achievements point 
the way to an outright demand for a more con- 
structive, politically valuable, exploitation of radio. 

Vore by Corwin is a must for all those inter- 
ested in radio, its future, its limitations, and its 
probable role in the attitude 
public conscience. 


formation of the 
T. W. Koper. 


ON FRENCH CANADA 
FRENCH CANADA. 
Toronto. 1943. 
Cloth bound. 


3y STANLEY RYERSON. 
Progress Books. $2.00, 
$1.00, Paper cover. 

Stanley Ryerson’s book on French Canada 
should be on the required reading list of all intel 
lectually honest Canadians, whether statesmen, 
educators or labor leaders, whose duty it is t 
provide leadership for the solution of the broad 
political problems of Canada now and after the 
war. I know of no other book written in English 
on French Canada—or even written in French on 
the same subject—where so much insight is re- 
vealed on what the ignorant or the bigoted gener- 
ally refer to as the “French-Canadian problem.” 

As Ryerson clearly brings out in every. page of 
his book, there is no “French-Canadian problem,” 
but a problem in democracy, and this problem is 
nationwide: “When French and English-speaking 
Canadians have drawn closest together, it has been 
in the course of a common struggle to extend their 
freedom. They have been most deeply divided 
when forces hostile to democracy have been able 
to exploit just grievances for evil ends.” 

There is the gist of the whole vexing question. 
French Canada has just grievances, and those 
grievances too frequently serve to bolster an evil 
philosophy of social and political reaction mainly 
because of the failure of genuine democracy or 
the sluggishness of democratic progress in the 
whole of Canada, particularly among the ruling 
and vested elements of the two great linguistic 
camps. “The fact remains,” says Ryerson, “that 
every failure on the part of English Canada to 
fight consistently, hand in hand with the French 
Canadians, for the fullest democratic rights of the 
minority nation has meant the weakening of Cana- 
dian democracy and Canadian unity in general, 
and the reinforcement of reactionary influences.” 
There seems to be no doubt whatever in Ryerson’s 
mind, and there is none in mine, that the right to 
live one’s national destiny is a great democratic 
right. It is not nationalism. 
right. 

Ryerson’s book is in three parts: “The Demo- 
cratic Tradition,” “The Problem of National 
Equality” and “Battle for Democracy.” Those 
very headings are in themselves the signposts ot 
Ryerson’s consistently rational approach to his 
subject matter. Great credit is due him for bring 
ing to light the hidden or little understood demo 
cratic undercurrents that have been constantly 
flowing in French Canada from the time oi 
popular sympathy for the American rebels of th 
Thirteen Colonies (in spite of the stand of th« 
seigneurs and the clergy) down to our day. 

When confronted with expressions of English 
Canadian opinion on French Canada, even the most 


It is a human birth- 
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riendly opinion, one often has the feeling that 
rench Canada will forever be “the country that 
obody knows.” Not so with Ryerson’s book. 

is an entirely new manifestation of understand- 
ng. Indeed, Ryerson reveals a much deeper in- 
ght on French Canada than most present-day 
rench-Canadian writers on history or sociology 
vho are the self-appointed voices of their people. 
His book should be widely read in English Canada 
nd translated into French for French Canadians. 

EpMOND TURCOTTE. 


THE NEW NORTH 


THE U.S.-CANADIAN NORTHWEST. By 
BENJAMIN H. Kizer. 71+xvi pp., with maps. 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 1943. $1.35. 

ARCTIC ELDORADO. By RayMonp ARTHUR 
Davies. 97+xiii pp. The 


1944. $1.00. 


Ryerson Press, 


loronto. 

These two books deal with the same subject, the 
great northwestern part of the North American 

mtinent, so strangely divided by an international 
boundary which has itself so strange a history. 
Both books are small; both are easy to read. The 

uthors have each visited the areas they describe 
uite recently. And yet it would be hard to 
agine two books so fundamentally unlike. 

Mr. Davies’ book is actually described in a sub- 
“A Dramatic Report on Canada’s North- 
land—the greatest unexploited region in the world 

with a workable four year plan”. 


ti¢] 


i@ as 


Dramatic is 
indeed the word for a very highly coloured account 
f impressions of the River Valley 
issembled during one quick trip down the valley 
nd back in the summer of 1943. 
i fascinating one and Mr. Davies has unfortunately 
llowed his journalistic fervour to take hold of 
his pen while he was still under the spell which 
rst impressions of the great valley inevitably 
reate. The result is a strange mixture of shrewd 
hservations, glowing accounts of recent activities, 
nd 


Mackenzie 


The regi yn is 


grandiose schemes for future development 
hich even a little extra study would have shown 
to be quite impracticable—an interesting book, 
therefore, but not a reliable source of information. 

Mr. Kizer’s book, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially a factual statement, having been originally 
prepared as a study for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations Inc., and submitted at the Mont Trem- 
lant Conference of 1942. The author is, or was, 
Regional Chairman for the Northwest of the 
National Resources Planning Board so that his 
hook presents in succinct and attractive form the 
ssence of the regional planning studies carried out 
n recent years in this great area. It is much 
ore than a factual statement, however, carrying 


with it a strong plea for international cooperation 
in this area in peace as has been the case in war. 
Peacetime trade and other restrictions are dis- 
cussed frankly and the conclusion arrived at that 
if nations are to succeed in living as good neigh- 
bours, ‘“‘we should be able to come nearest to that 
this part of the world”. An appendix 
presents an admirable summary of the geography 
of the region; maps are included but they are re- 
produced to so small a scale that they are not 
always as clear as they might be for the average 
reader. Future editions—and it is to be hoped 
that there will be 
simplified maps. 
When it is realized that the area involved is 
one million square miles, with a negligible popula- 
tion and yet great natural resources, it is under- 
standable that men such as Mr. Kizer should want 
to awaken public interest in the Northwest. His 
book is an admirable starting point for study. 


goal in 


several—might well include 


RoBertT LEGGET. 


BROWN AMERICANS 

THIRTEEN AGAINST THE 

Epwi1n R. Empree. 261 pages. 
Canada. $3.50. 


ODDS. By 
Macemillans of 


The author, president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Foundation, wrote last year a scholarly study of 
the Negro problem titled “Brown Americans; The 
Story of a Tenth of the Nation”. He has now 
written biographical sketches of thirteen outstand- 
ing Brown Americans who have made exceptional 
progress against the heavy artificial “odds” of 
The book is 
unacademic, and de- 
The thirteen, selected by 
a group of two hundred people of 
include 


racial prejudice and discrimination. 
well written, informal 
serves to be widely read. 


and 


mixed 
have achieved distinction 
not as Negroes, but as Americans, in such fields 
as music, science, literature, sport, drama, religion 
and labor. 


races, 
Negroes who 


The reader will be surprised at the heaviness 
of the odds against some of them. The lone woman, 
Mary MacLeod Bethune, in spite of bearing a 
triple stigma—she is a woman—she is black—and 
she was poor—is now one of America’s foremost 
educators, having donated her life to securing edu- 
cational opportunities for thousands of Negro boys 
and girls who live in miserable poverty-stricken 
areas in the south. There is Dr. G. W. Carver 
(who died after the poll was taken) who came out 
of a slave past to make some astounding discoveries 
in the field of bio-chemistry. The reader will enjoy 
the stories of Paul Robeson, the uncompromising 
fighter for the exploited and downtrodden every- 
where; of Dean Dixon, the youngest man to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic Orchestra: of 
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vartly Negro, w he -hose ) 
Negroes ai 


prejudice 


id devote his life 
Mr. 


he writes 


Embree 
weaknesses as well as their 
respected and lovable 
stranger than fiction. 

nuch to counteract the 
perpetuated by the movies, 
and the press, by substituting a recog 
hat the Negro ts 


composed of many races and 


a normal citizen 


A ( py ot this book in every 


hel 
neip 


inferiority 


iry would to dispel the myth of 


superiority and which has des- 


] forced many mil 


of human lives, 


lavery and ibject lise ry, and 


our civilization. 


\long these thirteen who have achieved 
unusual di n in spite of enormous hardships, 
\’ ° 

Negroes 


he thirteen million other 


numbers whose talents and 
title | because ol prejudice. 


M. N. WYKE. 


CANADA AND WORLD PEACE 
VADA AND THE BUILDING OF PEACE. 


176 pp. Toronto: The 


\ffairs. 


By GRANT DEXTER 


\ 


Institute of International 


shortage in s« lines of Canadian 


me 


not include plans for our post-war 


hey are almost as numerous as our 


inhabitants but, unfortunately, most of them take 


no account of the tacts on which that society must 
be based In l the facts, on 
can be built, the Canadian Institute of 


\ffairs recently called to its aid Mr. 


search for which a 
sound plan 
International 
Grant Dexter. 

Mr for 
has the nose of a bird dog and this passion has had 
book, the 


which has 


Dexter’s passion is. facts, which he 


“Canada and 
the Institute 
No Canadian 
to understand where Canada stands today 
the 
going, can afford to be without this 


full range in his new 
the 


“l for public sale. 


Building of Peace,” 


now release who 


Wants 


as a result of war’s social revolution and 


where we are 
book 
| he 


expresses no opinions. 


an organization of information 
Mr. 
opinions well known to the public of Canada, 
book. He 


given the facts on which reliable opinions 


Institute is 
Dexter, who has 


not expressed them in _ his has 


has 


simply 


can be built and he has given them with custom- 


ary clarity and fairness, neither attacking those 


who disagree with his general philosophy nor 


detending his friends. Out of this process emerges 


a wonderfully clear and richly detailed picture of 


Canada in the year 1944, on the eve of great 


changes. 

The Canada of 1944, as everyone knows, is n 
the Canada of 1939, but few people know just what 
Mr. ha 
explored our entire national anatomy and show 


has happened in the interval. Dexter 
its growth during the war in terms of production 
employment, trade and social conditions. Ther 
he tries to calculate how this new Canada will fit 
the 


Utopian theory but according to the facts of om 


into new post-war world—not by = sony 
life and the world’s condition. 

Mr. considers ne tw 
settlements of the 
modern Vienna in 

and the Paris 1919. | 
failed to establish general peace and prosperity Tol 
But the prospects for the next peace, M1 
and he 


national 
To 


previous 


this end Dexter 


post-war world in 


tinies—the Congress of 1815 


Peace Conference of 


long. 


Dexter feels, are much more favorable 


cites the facts in detail to prove it. 
argument is that the peace of 1919 was approac 


Brietly, his 
hed 
without adequate planning, was settled largely o1 
the political level with no economic underpinning 
and, as its economic foundations gave way, the 
spun into however, the 
United Nations have made great progress towards 


the solution of the problems which they almost 


world chaos. Today, 


ignored before. 
These plans Mr. Dexter explains in a clea 
fashion which any layman can understand—th« 
UNRRA for reliet; the 
alternative plans for currency stabilization; th 
projected international lending organization; the 
world nutrition programme; the several methods 


organization post-war 


by which a world reduction in trade bariers may 
be achieved; the suggested control of civil avia 
tion. If this pattern of co-operative planning 
among the United Nations can be completed 1 
time, Mr. Dexter has high hope that the disasters 
of the thirties 


averted. 


nineteen twenties and may be 

Canada’s particular interest in this process 1 
obvious to Mr. Dexter and should be to any Cana 
dian who has a rudimentary knowledge of ou 
Canadian To prosper, Mr. Dextet 
shows by the record of our past, Canada 
enjoy a huge foreign trade: “After making every 
allowance for the backlog of buying due to wat 
time restriction, it is true that much larger export 
markets will be essential if prosperity is to b 
maintained.” 


economy. 
must 


On the political level Mr. Dexter shows th 
Canada’s future safety and welfare depend on 
world internationally organized and protected 
an international organization. He traces coldly 
and without mercy for both our major politic 
Canada’s international c 
operation between the wars and finds it impossib! 


parties, record of 
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defend. Least of all does he defend the record 
Mr. King, but he holds that Mr. 
ng’s long isolationism accurately reflected the 
x] of the Canadian electors, and he shows, by 
vealing that Mr. 
ing’s entire concept of world affairs has under- 


Mackenzie 


extracts from his speeches 


ne a revolution comparable to the wartime revo 
ion in Canada over which Mr. King has pre 


led. 


| here are 


other chapters in the book dealing 
th the problem of racial minorities in Canada, 
h the future of Newfoundland, immigration, 


future of enemy colonies; the strait-jacket 


constitution 


trictions of the Canadian which, 
present form, makes it difficult if not im- 
ible for this nation to implement international 
iwreements or to essential 


ic controls even temporarily after the 


continue eco- 
war. 
Che final chapter, covering a 


be discussed here, deals with the future of the 


and 


subject too large 


itish Commonwealth Canada’s part in it, 


isa digest ot the views expressed by a con- 


nee of leading Canadians at 


Montebello, Que- 

last December. 
Mr. Dexter's book should be widely read by a 
it body of thoughtful Canadians, is the kind 
book suitable for all school libraries, will be 


pt as a ready reference by politicians and news- 
per editors and will be w idely and quite properly 
lundered for its facts. Ata 
shall nation 
ut ourselves 


treasures ot time 
fact 
can lay hands on, no 


en we require as a every 


that we 
and no more competently 
ik could be devised. 


useful, written 


Review by Bruce Hutchison, 


Reprinted from Winnipeg 


Free Press, April 19, 1944. 

FOR YOUR PAMPHLET SHELF 
Behind the Headlines. \ series of pamphlets 
published seven times a year jointly by the 


Canadian Association for Adult Education and 


he Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
lQc a copy, 00¢ for year’s series. 
lor those not already acquainted with these 
phlets, it may be that about 
f the Foop FoR THOUGHT and runs to 
ut thirty pages, taking half an hour to read. 
cover is green with a picture to go with the 
bject. A map or diagram is included if needed. 
ey can be ordered from the publishers. 


said each is 
size of 


) 


Inside, the 
ey do 


pamphlets are good,—and lively. 


give you the information behind the 


headlines. For instance, the latest one, “IV hither 
the Near East?’, outlines Turkey’s recent history 
and explains its point of view. Under each head- 
ing, “Turkey’s Foreign Policy,” “Turkey Clings 
to Neutrality,” “Will Turkey Come In?’, a couple 
of clearly written pages enables you to understand 
the news despatches when you read them under 
similar headings in the daily paper. A 


map, a 
sort of vocabulary of proper names, and 


a few 
more pages straightforwardly clarify the positions 
of Iraq, Iran, Zionism, the Declaration, 
The author adds interest by humour 
and by his guesses about the future. As he is Dr. 
R. M. Saunders of the University of Toronto, who 
spent three years in Syria, his guesses are worth- 
while. 

“The B.N.A. 
authoritative, 
who 


Balfour 
the Lebanon. 


Act and Nationhood” is equally 
being written by R. M. 
secretary of the Sirois 
years it investigating the 
Not many lawyers could explain so 
complicated working of the 


I 


Fowler 
was a Commission 
during the 


question, 


spent 
simply the Canadian 
constitution. Though the subject does not often 
make the headlines in wartime, we do want to know 
about it in preparation for the problems of peace. 
“A Greater Canada Among the Nations’, under 
headings such as “Good Neighbours,” “The Prob- 
lem of Quebec,” “At the Heart of the Airways,” 
not only gives notes on what has been happening 
recently, but shows how that is connected with 
the really big 


questions. Another pamphlet, 
“Canada’s Air 


Future’, focusses the general state 
ments we read about air policy, TCA, CPA and 
Trans-Atlantic Service. 

Each pamphlet ends with a half-page list of 
questions for group discussion and a list of books 
and articles on the subject. 

Written and published solely to inform us, the 
pamphlets have a spirit of broad-minded Canadian 
ism and sound optimism that should appeal. They 
may seem too cheerfully to suggest ways out of 
difficulties without saying much of the obstacles. 
We would be the better able to understand what 
is “behind the headlines” if the authors would feel 
free to name more public men and _ institutions, 
explaining what they stand for, their conflicts, and 
how they affect the subjects of the pamphlets. 
Why, for instance, has 


3ritish policy in the Near 
East 


been criticized, or who precisely are the 
opposing sides on the question of the B.N.A. Act? 
An earlier pamphlet on labour seemed unreal 
because it hardly mentioned any of the hot feeling 
we know exists. No pamphlet has appeared on 
race prejudice, Maritime grievances, or the ques- 
tion of the armed forces. A number along such 
lines might be useful now. 


JH. 


BIGGAR. 
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LABCUR 


Union Security, by Idele Wilson. 64 pp. Pub- 
Workers’ Asso- 


106 St. Toronto. 25c. 


lished by the Educational 


ciation, George St., 


thorough examination in brief compass of 
the meaning of the closed or union shop, and 

Well supported 
with examples and figures, and highly read- 


able. This discussion of 


the arguments pro and con. 
democratic trade 
unionism is useful both for trade unionists and 
for those who wish to understand organized 


labour’s point of view. 


Labour’s Aims in War and Peace, by Amy 
Hewes. 24 pp. Published by The Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
8 West 40th St., New York. 10c. 25 or 
more copies—1l10% discount. 

This pamphlet, prepared in cooperation with 

American labor educators and editors, was 

written primarily for labor education circles. 

It analyses labor’s goals in terms of full employ- 

ment, social security, and the organization of 

world peace, and urges widespread discussion 


in labor circles about how to attain these goals. 


The Ethics of Labour Rel stions, by J.C. Cameron. 

14 Ppp. 20c. 
‘An attempt to develop a code of ethics for the 
The Pro- 


and head of the Industrial 


Toronto. The Ryerson Press. 


conscientious employer”. author, 
fessor of Commerce 
Relations Section at 


Queen's University, 


appeals to employers for an enlightened and 
progressive attitude towards their employees, 
including a recognition of collective bargaining. 
He outlines a programme to avoid labour dis- 


putes. 


POST-WAR 


Food for Europe after Victory. Planning Pamph- 
let, no. 29, 42 pp., 25c. 


UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery. 
phlet, no. 30-31, 84 pp., 50c. 


Planning Pam- 


Joint Statement on Social Secur'tv, by Agricul- 
ture, Business and Labour, 36 pp., 25c. 


Published by the National Planning Ass 
ciation, 800 21st St. N.W., Washington. 
Three valuable pamphlets on important post 
war problems. This series is notable for 
wealth of factual material in brief form. Fo 
example, no. 29 includes a detailed analysis | 
predictable needs for food in a Europe devas 
tated by Nazi occupation. The pamphlet on 
UNRRA deals with its organization, obje 
tives, and what it has accomplished. The state 
ment on Social Security advocates a program 
for the United States which the reader should 
Plan 


All three pamphlets serve as 


compare with the Beveridge and the 
Marsh Report. 
excellent background material for study-groups 


interested in these subjects. 


When the Boys Come Home, by C. N. Senior. 
190 pp. North Star Books (sold on news 
stands). 25c. 

A popular interpretation of government plans 

for the re-establishment of Canadian veterans 

after this war. Prepared by a member of the 

Department of Pensions and National Health, 

who has been intimately associated with re- 

habilitation work during the last war and this. 


The Peace WeWant. 20 pp. Published by the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. 8 West 40th St., New York. 10c. 
25 or more copies—10% discount. 

This is designed as a guide to group discussio 

and community activity. The first section sug- 

gests how groups can engage in fruitful dis- 
cussion of the subject, and where action fits in. 

The second part gives an outline for group 

discussion on the following topics: Our War 

Aims; Failure of the Peace 1919-1935; Secur- 

ity Against War; Economic and Social Well- 

Jeing ; Our Second Chance. 

suggestions. 


Includes reading 
Designed for American use, but 
could be adapted for Canada. 


Priorities in Child Care and Development. by 
Charlotte Whitton. 13 pp. An address 
delivered before the Ontario Public School 
Trustees’ and Ratepayers’ Association, 
April, 1944. Available free, 198 College St., 
Toronto. 
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\ discussion of “whether cash grants for chil- 


lren are first or author 


supporting the case against family allowances. 


feasible’, with the 
ncludes data about family allowances in other 
yuntries. 


Postwar Problems of the Pacific and World 
Organization. 68 pp. 


Room 325, 68 Post Street, San Francisco. 
\ report of the proceedings of four institutes 
n this held on the Pacific Coast, March 
1944. Contains authoritative papers in such 


subjects as: 


i ypic, 


The United States and Economic 


Development in China; Delusions 
ind Dangers of Isolationalism; World Organi- 


ition 


Postwar 


and the Pacific Area; Public Opinion 


nd the Peace. 


PERIODICALS 


Universal 


Free World A 


Current Events. 


Encyclopedia of 
Monthly maga- 
published at 144 


Subscriptions, $4.00 


edition 
Bleecker St., New York. 


vear. Available at some news stands. 


ne. American 


Contributors to this magazine include many 


International Center, 


of the best-known leaders of democratic 


thought, from every country in the world. 
Valuable interpretation of present and post-war 
problems of democratic Europe. 

Tricolor Monthly Fighting French magazine 
Published at 1 


In Canada, 60c a 


for American use. 
East 57th St., New York. 
copy, $6.00 a year. 


Notable for news of French resistance, and 


for extremely attractive format and - illustra- 
tions. 
Stage Door ‘Theatre news issued monthly by 


Extension, 
Sub- 


the Department of 

University of Alberta (mimeographed). 
scriptions, $1.00 a year. 

Of special interest to anyone concerned about 


drama in the community. 


Prairie Call-Boy Mimeographed monthly pub- 
lished by the Theatre Divis- 
ion of the Adult Education Office, University 
of Manitoba. 

May issue contains an interesting discussion 
of Canadian dramatists, their problems and 


achievements. 





17th to 29th— 


tatives of the profession. 


workers. 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The School of Social Work, in co-operation with the Department 
of University Extension offers TWO SUMMER COURSES—July 


CHILD WELFARE and 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 


These courses are planned for persons without professional 
education for social work who are now engaged by social agencies. 
The lectures will be given in the School by outstanding represen- 


For further information apply to the Director, University 
Extension, University of Toronto, not later than June 20th. 


There is a critical need in Canada for professional social 
The School of Social Work, University of Toronto, 
provides the necessary training in its regular courses. 

















Friends 
and 


Neighbours 


By RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


Behind the ever growing friendliness between Canada and the Soviet 
Union lies a dramatic story. It began north of the Arctic Circle 
more than 200 years ago. ‘Through prejudice, misunderstanding and 
war has grown a friendship between neighbours that will endure 
through the years to come. Raymond Arthur Davies, popular cor- 
respondent for Saturday Night, MacLean’s, CBC, etc., has traced this 


story from the beginning to the present. 





With special chapter cabled by the author from the U.S.S.R. and 


including statement from L. Dana Wilgress, Canada’s Ambassador 
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